

WASHINGTON (AP) — James Earl 
Ray told a Scotland Yard inspector 
before his return to the United States 
in 1968 that he killed Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and expected it would make 
him “a national hero/' according to 
evidence unveiled Fridajr. 

Ray denied that he made any such 
confession while he was incarcerated 
in England awaiting extradition to 
America, but he said, “That is probably 
the most damaging statement made 
against me.” Ray's attorney, Mark Lane, 
heatedly declared that the allegations 
lack credibility. 

Later the panel virtually demol- 
ished a tale by a man quoted in Lane's 
book on the King murder 1 , “Code Name 
Zorro,” — a story that the lawyer and 


author said supported Ray's alibi. The 
man admitted he lied to Lane and the 
National Enquirer newspaper when he 
said he saw Ray several blocks from 
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the murder scene at the time of the 
killing. 

But first, while Ray was on the wit- 
ness stand for the third day of interro- 
gation by the House Assassinations 
Committee, Rep. Samuel L. Devine, R- 



murder , 

Ohio; revealed a recent interview by 
the panel's staff with the former Scot- 
land Yard official, who is now retired. 

Devine quoted Alexander Anthony 
Eist as saying he was Ray's almost-con- 
stant guard during the weeks of his 
imprisonment in London, and thus 
became something of a friend of the 
fugitive. 

Eist, now a pub-keeper, was asked by 
committee investigators on Aug. 4 if he 
recalled Ray actually admitting that he 
killed King, or, instead, merely 
acknowledged a connection with the 
murder weapon. 

“Oh, no, no, no,” Eist replied. “Dur- 
ing the course of the conversation, he 
definitely — he didn't actually come 
out with it — but it was there in the 



conversation that he'd done it.” 

At another point, Eist said, “He was 
telling me that after the shooting (on 
April 4, 1968), when he left this place 
he panicked and threw the gun away 
... I mean there isn't any doubt from 
the conversation that he told me that 
he was admitting to me that he had 
done the murder.” 

Asked if Ray expressed a hatred of 
blacks — something Ray has long 
denied — Eist said, “There wasn't any 
doubt at all. He just hated black people. 
In fact, he said he was hying to go to 
Africa to try to shoot some more,” 
when he was arrested at the London 
airport on June 5, 1968. 

“He was telling me,” Eist said in the 
interview, “that for him to have shot a 


pector says 


black man of note in certain parts of 
America would make him into a 
national hero anyway. He seemed abso- 
lutely mad about publicity. He really 
wanted it.” 

Eist said Ray predicted he would 
make $250,000 to $500,000 for the killing 
because “he would have no shortage of 
friends, no shortage of fund-raisers. He 
would get them to go on TV and ... he 
could write books.” 

After the entire interview was read 
into the committee record, Ray was 
asked to respond and said simply: “That 
is probably the most damaging state- 
ment made against me ... It is false.” 
Ray then charged that the interview of 
Eist was evidence that the panel 


“intends to crucify me.” 

Lane, his attorney, returned to Ray’s 
side about that time and said he had 
just placed a call to a barrister in Eng- 
land who denounced Eist as corrupt 
and called him “a disgrace to the Eng- 
land police force.” Lane said his Brit- 
ish contact told him Eist had been 
forced off the job for unlawful conduct. 

In London, a spokesman for Scot- 
land Yard said Eist was charged in 1976 
with conspiracy to “pervert the course 
of justice” in connection with jewel 
robberies, but was found not guilty of 
the charges earlier this year. 

Scotland Yard also confirmed that 
Eist was one of the policemen who 
questioned Ray after his arrest. 


